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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CASTRO FOR PRESIDENT? 


The way has been cleared for Fidel 
Castro, the revolutionary Cuban leader 
whose forces overthrew the regime of 
Fulgencio Batista early in January, to 
become the island country’s chief ex- 
ecutive. (Originally, he said he did 
not want to hold public office.) A new 
law was recently passed that reduces 
the age requirement of Cuban Presi- 
dents from 35 to 30 (Castro is 32). 

Meanwhile, Castro has stepped up 
from his previous position as com- 
mander-in-chief of Cuba’s military 
forces to that of Premier under his 
hand-picked President, Manuel Ur- 
rutia. Presidential elections are sched- 
uled to be held in Cuba within less 
than 2 years, and Castro is expected 
to enter the race for that office. 

His latest recommendations for so- 
cial and economic reforms have been 
praised by certain U. S. political 
writers as being sound and offering 
real hopes of higher living standards 
for the Cuban people. 


THE 4-H CLUBS 


The nation’s 4-H Clubs are holding 
special observances in honor of 4-H 
Club Week, which began February 28 
and will continue through March 7. 
Members in communities across the 
country are exhibiting their projects 
or taking part in various other 4-H 
Club activities. Projects include home- 
making, raising livestock, and engag- 
ing in community affairs. 

The 4-H Club movement began in 
the early 1900’s with the organization 
of a few farm clubs in central and 
southern states. Today, there are well 
over 2,200,000 4-H Club members in 
the 49 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
They promise to use the 4 H’s—head, 
heart, hands, and health—to become 
better citizens. 


RACKETS PROBE CONTINUES 


“Jukebox Deal- 
er Is Beaten Up.” 
“Jukebox Figure 
Linked to Rackets.” 
Such are the news- 
paper headlines 
that have appeared 
in recent weeks to 
report the findings 
of a Senate com- 
mittee headed by 
John McClellan of 
Arkansas. It has quizzed many people. 

The McClellan committee has turned 
the spotlight of publicity on the juke- 
box industry and the persons connected 
with it. In doing so, the congressional 
investigators uncovered widespread 
evidence of racketeering and crime. 

The jukebox probe is part of an ex- 
tensive investigation by the McClellan 
group into charges of corruption 
among certain labor officials and busi- 
ness leaders. The probe has already 
been in progress for over 2 years. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE for luxury Mercedes-Benz cars produced in West Germany 


Proposals on Germany 


Hope Rises That Long Deadlock over Future of Former Enemy 
Nation Can Be Broken in Coming Months 


“WE are approaching the begin- 
ning of the end... of 2 Berlins 
and of 2 Germanys.” Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana recently told his 
fellow members of the U. S. Senate. 

Senator Mansfield then made a num- 
ber of recommendations for solving 
the long stalemates over Berlin and 
Germany. Among other things, he 
urged that: 

@ The western powers be willing to 
consider new and imaginative ideas 
aimed at breaking the deadlock over 
the German problem. 

@ Allied and Soviet troops in the 
various sectors of Berlin be replaced 
by a United Nations police force. 

@ The western allies no longer in- 
sist on all-German elections as the 
first step toward reunification, but 
that, later on, all Germany have a 
chance freely to express its political 
preference. 

@® Various proposals be studied to 
insure peace and security for Central 
Europe. 

Several of Senator Mansfield’s pro- 
posals do not agree with the views 
that have been generally held in re- 
cent years by the U. S. government. 
But there appears to be a slightly 
changing attitude on this question 
among a number of the nation’s lead- 
ers, and many of them appear to be 


much interested in the Mansfield rec- 
ommendations. 

No problem has been more trouble- 
some over the past dozen years than 
that of Germany’s future. When the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia occupied Germany after World 
War II, no one foresaw how long the 
German problem would drag on. 

It was expected that the defeated 
land would be occupied only temporar- 
ily by the victorious allies, and that a 
peace treaty would soon make Ger- 
many a sovereign nation once more. 
But as relations worsened between the 
Soviet Union and the western allies, 
Germany remained divided along the 
lines of the occupation zones. 

Khrushchev’s deadline. Not only 
Senator Mansfield but many other 
officials have put forth suggestions on 
the German problem in recent weeks. 
Behind this outpouring of ideas is the 
urgent need for the western powers to 
decide what to do regarding Berlin. 

Last fall, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev warned that if U. S., Brit- 
ish, and French occupation forces 
were not withdrawn in 6 months from 
West Berlin, then Russia would turn 
over to the communist government of 
East Germany the job of policing the 
access routes of the western powers 

(Continued on page 6) 


“Jet Age” and Its 
Travel Troubles 


Country Has a Wide Range of 
Problems That Touch All 
Forms of Transport 


MERICA has always been a land 

of travelers, and it is becoming a, 
more and more crowded nation. To- 
gether, these 2 facts produce traffic 
jams on the ground and in the skies. 
Some of the resulting challenges that 
our transportation systems face, and 
the steps being taken to meet them, 
make an interesting and important 
story. 

In the air, today’s outstanding news 
is the rapid change-over to jet planes. 
Along the nation’s skyways, jets are 
slashing travel time almost in half. 

When winds are favorable, the pro- 
pellerless Boeing “707” carries pas- 
sengers from California to New York 
in about 4% hours. Soaring at alti- 
tudes of 30,000 to 40,000 feet, high 
above most storms and rough weath- 
er, the swift jet provides a remark- 
ably smooth and quiet flight. 

Though U. S. airlines have been 
flying propellerless, or “pure jet,” 
planes only during the last few months, 
a somewhat less rapid form of jet 
travel began here 4 years ago, with 
the introduction of British “Viscount” 
craft using prop-jet engines. These 
are propeller-driven planes, but the 
propellers are run by jet turbines in- 
stead of pistons. 

Now, within recent months, Ameri- 
can-built prop-jets have begun regular 
passenger flights. One of these planes 
is the Lockheed “Electra,” which trav- 
els more than 400 miles per hour; 
and another is the Fairchild “F-27,” 
a 2-engine craft designed for econom- 
ical use on “short-haul’’ routes. 

Airlines are racing to acquire jet 
planes of one kind or another, includ- 
ing certain makes and models not yet 
in service. Almost 80 propellerless 
craft and 210 prop-jets are to be serv- 
ing the nation’s travelers by the end 

















A. W. REVELL IN ‘' HELICOPTERS-—-HOW THEY WORK,** CROWELL 


FOR PERSONAL USE, small helicop- 
ters such as this may become popular 


of 1959. This movement into the jet 
age is widely hailed as a major step 
forward. At the same time, it makes 
some of our air-transportation prob- 
lems more difficult than ever. 
Crowded skies. One important ques- 
tion is this: How are we to fit swift 
and powerful jet liners into the con- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Travel Troubles 


(Continued from page 1) 


gested air lanes around America’s big 
cities? 

Strange as it may seem, our skies 
really are becoming crowded. This 
is because the airlines, since World 
War II, have been one of the fastest 
growing industries in the nation. 
There was about 41% times as much 
travel by plane last year as in 1948. 

Despite the huge increase in air 
traffic, flying become relatively 
safe. In fact, according to recent sta- 
tistics, your life is nearly 6 times as 
secure when you ride on a scheduled 
airliner as when you travel by auto- 
mobile. 

Nevertheless, all authorities agree 
that further improvements are needed 
in the interests of still greater air 
safety. Hundreds of times every year, 
it is pointed out, planes in the heavily 
traveled airways around our large cit- 
ies come dangerously near colliding. 
We are not yet taking full advantage of 
all the electronic devices that might 
be used in guiding commercial craft 
safely from one airport to another. 

In good weather, numerous aircraft 
now operate under “visual,” or “see 


has 


and be seen,” flight rules. Planes us- 
ing this system are not under direct 
control from the ground. It is the 
pilots’ responsibility to watch for— 
and avoid—other machines. 

With piston-driven planes, this sys- 
tem has generally proved workable, 
even if not wholly satisfactory. But, 
as faster jet craft fill the air, it be- 
comes outmoded. The reason is sim- 
-a mile apart—are 
approaching each other at jet speeds, 
they will come together within a few 
By the time either pilot sees 
the other aircraft as a dot in the sky, 


ple: If 2 planes 


seconds. 


it may be too late to change course 
and avoid a collision. 

Here are some other problems: 

(1) Jet planes burn their fuel very 
rapidly—especially at low altitudes. 
This that a jet liner cannot 
spend much time circling an airport, 
awaiting its turn to land, as the pis- 


means 


ton-driven plane often does at pres- 
ent. Our busy airports need facilities 
for bringing the jets down from their 
high altitudes and landing them 
promptly. 

(2) Jet transports require long run- 
longer than certain of our lead- 
ing airports can provide. 


ways 


(3) Because the jet liners can carry 
as many as 180 passengers, the termi- 
nals that serve them need faster meth- 
ods and better equipment for proc- 
essing tickets and handling baggage. 

A big effort to modernize the na- 
tion’s air-traffic control system and its 
airports is now under way. Observers 





INTERCONTINENTAL 707 (artist’s sketch) loading passengers. 
up to 189 people, in addition to the members of the crew. 


predict that, within a few years, air- 
traffic centers will be well equipped 
with “electronic brains” and other de- 
vices, so as to provide ground control 
for many more flights than now re- 
ceive it. Quite a few communities, 
meanwhile, are working hard to mod- 
ernize their airports, build longer run- 
ways, and so on. 

Civilian air-traffic management is in 
the hands of a new Federal Aviation 
Agency, and plans are under way to 
have this group direct military traffic 
as well. The agency is headed by 
Elwood Quesada, a retired Air Force 
lieutenant general and World War II 
hero, who takes much interest in pro- 
viding better methods of flight control. 
(The government also has a Civil Aer- 
onauties Board, which deals largely 
with airline fares and other economic 
matters. ) 

Who pays the bill? Traffic centers 
and control towers are a responsibility 
of the federal government. Local agen- 
cies generally provide the air termi- 
nals and runways, and collect fees 
from airlines that use them. During 
recent years, Uncle Sam has been help- 
ing to pay for the construction of air- 
port buildings and other facilities, but 
the law that grants federal aid for 
such purposes is slated to expire next 
June. 

The Senate has approved a bill 
which would extend and enlarge the 
federal aid program, but Eisenhower 
Administration spokesmen—including 
General Quesada—oppose the measure 
as it now stands. While they believe 
the U. S. government should continue 
to help local communities improve air- 


port runways and other facilities that 
have a direct bearing on safety, they 
do not want to go ahead spending fed- 
eral money on the construction of air 
terminal buildings. They regard this 
as a local responsibility. 

Democratic Senator A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma replies that air 
terminals cannot be regarded as “mat- 
ters of purely local responsibility,” 
since they are used mainly by people 
who are traveling from state to state, 
or from one region to another. 

While federal and local officials 
study the question of how to pay for 
airport improvements, airline execu- 
tives are concerned about paying for 
their expensive new jet planes. A big 
jet liner costs more than $5,000,000, 
and the companies realize that they 
must attract more and more passen- 
gers if they are to make a profit on 
their huge investment. 

Railroads are also worried about 
passengers, but their situation is much 
different from that of the airlines. 
While air passenger business has 
mushroomed, that of the railways has 
declined. Railway companies have lost 
customers not only to the airlines but 
also to buses and private cars. Dur- 
ing 1957, trains carried the smallest 
number of people since 1890. 

Trains, planes, and buses each 
handled roughly a third of the com- 
mercial passenger travel between cities 
in 1957. By contrast, railroads in 1939 
carried nearly two-thirds of such traf- 
fic. 

Railway companies suffer heavy fi- 
nancial losses on their declining pas- 
senger business. These losses in 1957 





DEATHS PER BILLION PASSENGER MILES 


















































DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


THESE FIGURES—for trains, buses, scheduled airliners, and automobiles—are based on latest available 3-year average 


(1955-57). 


The situation varies from year to year. 


In 1957, for example, planes were a little safer than buses. 


me 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Big, new jet—now making test flights—can transport 
It is somewhat larger than the 707 already in use. 


totaled more than $723,000,000. (On 
the other hand, freight hauling con- 
tinues to bring a profit.) 

In order to economize, railroads 
have cut down sharply on the number 
of their passenger trains. For ex- 
ample, the Baltimore & Ohio no longer 
carries passengers between New York 
City and Washington. Railroads in 
the New York area have warned that 
they must seek to reduce or abandon 
commuter service, unless something is 
done to ease their financial burdens. 

One government official who deals 
with railway affairs has predicted that 
rail passenger service will be com- 
pletely ended by 1970. Many Ameri- 
cans argue that this must not be 
allowed to happen. It is felt that the 
railroads still have an important role 
in connection with our country’s pas- 
senger business, and that they would 
be essential in case of war or some 
other emergency. 

Not even the railway companies 
themselves agree on what should be 


done. Some want to seek aid pay- 
ments—or subsidies—from the fed- 
eral, state, or local governments. 


Others think such a course—espe- 
cially with regard to federal payments 
—would be dangerous. According to 
a company official, it “would irrevo- 
cably start the railroads on a shortcut 
to government ownership.” In one way 
or another, it is argued, the railroads 
must work out their own solutions to 
their problems. 

People who favor the idea of sub- 
sidies reply: “Airlines have received 
government assistance in various 
forms without losing their independ- 
ence, and the railways themselves 
once received huge federal subsidies 
in the form of land grants. Railroads 
are already under a_ considerable 
amount of federal control—through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which regulates rail, bus, and truck 
lines. It is doubtful that subsidies 
would bring an increase in govern- 
mental supervision.” 

At present, certain companies are 
trying to increase their passenger 
business by introducing comfortable 
and attractive new railway cars, by 
putting emphasis on courteous serv- 
ice, by offering fare reductions of one 
kind or another, and by advertising 
their “strong points.” 

When American Airlines began reg- 
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ular coast-to-coast jet flights, late in 
January, the Santa Fe rail system ad- 
vertised as follows: “Happy landing, 
Amigo... . It takes all kinds of trans- 
portation to keep America moving 
ahead. ... We feel flying is a fine way 
to travel when you’re in a rush. But 
we also know that lots of people like 
to relax and see the country when they 
travel through it. ... The jets have a 
job to do, and so do we.” 

Highways. Americans are proud of 
their new jet airliners and their 
streamlined passenger trains, but the 
highway is still their principal means 
of travel. Automobiles carry 90% of 
our city-to-city passenger traffic— 
leaving only 10% to commercial car- 
riers such as planes, trains, and high- 
way buses, 

The everyday traffic jam is the kind 
of transportation problem that the 
average person knows best. We are 
building new streets and roads in an 
effort to speed the flow of buses, 
trucks, and automobiles. Yet our 
traffic volume may still grow faster 
than our highway network. 

We now have well over 68,000,000 
motor vehicles in the United States, 
and it is estimated that we shall have 
more than 80,000,000 by 1965. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments all help to pay for street and 
road construction. In building certain 
major highways, states receive federal 
grants to cover 90% of the cost. For 
roads other than these main arteries, 
the grants are smaller. To help pro- 
vide money for highways, President 
Eisenhower seeks a boost in federal 
taxes on motor fuels. Congress may 
or may not approve this request. 

The big question: Can and will 
America make improvements fast 
enough to keep up with the growing 
pressure on its airlines, railroads, and 
highways? —By TOM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 














1. The conference got off to a very 


auspicious (os-pish’is) start. (a) 
favorable (b) unfavorable (c) con- 
fused (d) surprising. 

2. The assistant cabinet minister 


was accused of usurping (i-surp’ing) 
authority. (a) misusing (b) avoiding 
(c) illegally seizing (d) delegating. 

3. Chaos (ka’6s) followed the over- 
throw of the Middle Eastern govern- 
ment. (a) starvation (b) confusion 
(c) military rule (d) calm. 


4. Government officials were shocked 
by reports of the insurrection (in’si- 
rék’shiin). (a) inflation (b) rebellion 
(c) election outcome (d) enemy in- 
vasion. 


5. The enigma (€-nig’ma) concern- 
ing large sums of money deposited in 
the mayor’s bank account hurt his 
chances for re-election. (a) scandal 
(b) rumor (c) evidence (d) mys- 
tery. 


6. The actress was said to have 
reached the nadir (na’der) of her 
career. (a) highest point (b) end 
(c) lowest point (d) turning point. 


7. The debater displayed consider- 
able rancor (rang’ker) during the re- 
buttal period. (a) shrewdness (b) 
statesmanship (c) bitterness (d) ora- 
torical skill. 
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TRAVEL TO CONGRESS 


WAS SLOW 


owe 


BY Stace 








ROUGH RIDING for the early Americans. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


Congressmen couldn’t make quick 


trips home—as many now do by air—after reaching nation’s capital for a session. 


Our Nation—Yesterday and Today 





Traveling in Early America 


RANSPORTATION was a problem 

for early American settlers, just as 
it is for today’s citizens—although for 
different reasons. The colonists had 
to build the first roads, whereas our 
difficulty now is that of improving and 
enlarging means of travel that already 
exist (see page 1 article). 

The early settlers found the Indians 
using canoes and crude boats where 
rivers and lakes were available. On 
land, the Indians tramped over rough 
trails. Some had crude carts, which 
were dragged over the ground by hand 
or by dogs. Spanish explorers had 
brought horses to the New World, but 
Indians were just beginning to use 
them in the early 1600's. 

The colonists at first followed the 
Indian pattern. Boats were used on 
rivers and at sea along the eastern 
coast. Indian trails served for travel 
on foot or astride a horse, but the 
trails were soon widened into roads 
so that carts and wagons could haul 
passengers and freight. Stagecoaches 
were offering regular passenger serv- 
ice between some eastern towns by 
1730. 

A steady push westward was under 
way when George Washington became 
President of the independent United 
States in 1789. Stagecoaches were 
carrying passengers from New York 
to Indiana by 1800; the trip took 2 
weeks, and the fare was $65 including 
food and overnight lodging along the 
way. 

As the country grew, settlers used 
flatboats to float down the Ohio and 
into the Mississippi River. Having 
chosen a new home, a family would 
dismantle its flatboat and use the wood 
for building a house. Canals—such 
as the Erie, opened in 1825—also 
helped to increase travel. The Erie 
provided a water route between Al- 
bany, New York, and the Great Lakes. 
The covered wagons are best known 
to most of us as the vehicles that 
carried pioneers across the United 
States in the 1800’s. One of the most 
popular was the Conestoga wagon. It 
could carry a load of up to 4 tons, and 
was about 16 feet long. When hitched 
to a 6-horse team, this type of trans- 


port stretched out for around 60 feet. 

With James Watt’s development of 
the steam engine in the late 1700’s, 
the day of railways was at hand. U. S. 
experiments with locomotives were 
made as early as 1825. The famous 
Tom Thumb locomotive raced a stage- 
coach near Baltimore and lost—when 
an engine belt slipped off—in 1830. 
In that year, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the South Carolina railroads 
began operations. 

In 1833, Andrew Jackson became the 
first President to take a train ride. 
On May 10, 1869, tracks were com- 
pleted to provide coast-to-coast railway 
service. 

The next great step in transporta- 
tion was the automobile. The Duryea 
brothers built the first American car 
with a gasoline engine between 1891 
and 1893, and by the early 1900’s 
Fords, Oldsmobiles, and other makes 
were putt-putting along highways and 
streets. 


The Motor Age 


Cars quickly became popular for per- 
sonal use by families on farms and 
in cities. Trucks took to the roads 
to haul freight. Motor-driven taxis 
replaced horse-drawn cabs. Begin- 
ning in 1905, when service was started 
on New York City’s Fifth Avenue, 
buses began to compete with street- 
cars—and today the trolley is used in 
very few cities. Buses took to the 
highways, too, and by 1928 were offer- 
ing coast-to-coast passenger service. 
They are today big competitors of 
railways. 

The airplane, competitor of both 
railways and buses, was presented to 
the world by the Wright brothers in 
1903. A flying boat, operating be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Florida, provided probably the first 
commercial air service in 1914. For 
a long time, lines concentrated on fly- 
ing mail, and passenger facilities were 
limited. Big-time passenger business 
really got under way in the 1930's. 
Service to Europe began in 1939, and 
today it is possible to fly around the 
world quickly and comfortably. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 


Advice on Getting 
Along with Others 


By Clay Coss 


HE Little Gazette is a small paper 

consisting of quotations from fa- 
mous writers and. short editorials 
based on these literary works. It is 
edited by Gerald Horton Bath, and 
published in the nation’s capital. Here 
are two brief items from this publi- 
cation which I think will be of con- 
siderable interest to readers of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


“Thackeray once wrote: “The world 
is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own 
face. Frown at it, and it in turn will 
look sourly upon you; smile at it, and 
it is a jolly, kind companion.’ 

“Some time ago we decided to put 
Thackeray’s idea to a test in order to 
find out how many people we could 
get to smile back at us. We walked 
up and down Connecticut Avenue, 
across from the Mayflower Hotel, and 
turned on our pleasantest face for 
everybody we passed. It is astonish- 


ing how many persons actually did 
smile back. 

“Try it yourself some time. But 
take this word of warning: Don’t 
oversmile, or even grin. Just feel 
good inside and let it show. Then 


nobody will gain the impression that 
you are peculiar.” 


* 


“Lord Chesterfield had great hopes 
for his son, planned a brilliant diplo- 
matic career for him, and carefully 
coached him for it. In 1776, the year 
after his death, his widow rescued 
much of the advice he gave and pub- 
lished it in a book called Letters to His 
Son. It includes all the helpful hints 
that any father would wish to give his 
son. 

“On the subject of popularity, Lord 
Chesterfield wrote: 

“*Those whom you can make like 
themselves better will, I promise you, 
like you very well.’ 

“This advice is as good today as 
when it was written. Men and women 
—all men and women—are starved for 
praise and encouragement. Often it 
gives them just the spiritual lift they 
need. It is a wonderful way to help 
others. 

“Seize every opportunity you can 
to give your friends this self-assur- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
TRY TO SEE yourself as others do. 
Are you generally pleasant and cheerful, 
or are you unfriendly and grouchy a 


good bit of the time? If you are the 
latter, better change your ways. 


ance. Help them to believe in them- 
selves by believing in them yourself! 
Yes, indeed. If you can make people 
like themselves better they will like 
you better. And what’s more, you'll 
be the kind of person who deserves 
to be liked!” 
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The Story of the Week 


Nation’s Eyes Are on 
Governor Rockefeller 


Political observers throughout the 
country are closely watching events in 
New York State. There, Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, one of the few 
Republicans to buck the 1958 nation- 
wide swing to Democratic candidates 
and a strong contender for next year’s 
GOP Presidential nomination, faces a 
stiff battle over his tax and spending 
policies. 

A number of New Yorkers of both 
sharply critical of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s proposals to boost taxes 


parties are 


to pay for increased state spending 
on schools, highways, and other public 
improvements. received by 
governor shortly after he sug- 
vested the tax boost were about 100 to 
1 against such a move. 


Letters 
the 


Despite the unpopularity of his pro- 
gram, Mr. Rockefeller says he is de- 





Rockefeller 


Segni - 


termined to see it through. 


He main- 
tains that higher taxes are necessary 
to pay for badly needed improvements, 
and to help avert even stiffer levies in 
years to come. 

Friends of the governor say he is 
showing great political courage by ad- 
vocating measures he feels are needed 
for his state’s welfare regardless of 
political him. For 
that reason and others, it is held, he 
should be made the 1960 GOP stand- 
ard-bearer to give the party a bold 


consequences to 


crusader. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s critics point out 
that his policies go against those ad- 
vocated by numerous members of his 
party 
and less government spending. Hence, 


own who want lower taxes 
this side argues, he is losing out as a 
serious contender for next year’s Re- 


publican Presidential nomination. 


Alsop Fears Violence 
May Come to fraq 


Oil-rich Iraq is a seething volcano 
that is likely to erupt at any time, 
says news analyst Joseph Alsop. Many 
observers agree with him. 

Ever since Iraq’s Premier Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem took power last sum- 
mer, he has had 2 main opposing fac- 
contend with. On the one 
hand, there are communists and pro- 
Red Arabs who want to bring Iraq 
into the Soviet camp. On the other, 
there are Arabs who want Iraq to join 
the United Arab Republic (UAR). 

Mr. Alsop feels that the Reds have 
the upper hand in Iraq as of this 
moment, for Premier el-Kassem dis- 
missed a number of pro-UAR officials 
from his government not long ago. In 
addition, Soviet arms shipments to 
Iraq have been stepped up recently. 


tions to 


But, according to the newsman, 
Arabs who favor union with the 
United Arab Republic haven’t given 


up hope of gaining their objective. 


They and UAR President Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser, Mr. Alsop says, can be 
expected to make an all-out bid for 
control of Iraq when they feel strong 
enough to try it. 


How Long Will Segni 
Hold On as Premier? 


“He won’t stay in power for long.” 
That’s what many Italians are saying 
about the cabinet—Italy’s 20th since 
World War II—recently formed by 
Premier Antonio Segni. Neverthe- 
less, the 68-year-old farmer and law 
professor is determined to give his 
country a strong government. 

Like his predecessor—Amintore 
Fanfani—the new Premier is a mem- 
ber of the dominant Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. Also like the former 
Premier, Mr. Segni has so far been 
unable to gain widespread support 
among Italy’s numerous political 
groups. (For details on Italian poli- 
tics and the country’s many problems, 
see February 16 issue of this paper. ) 

Premier Segni, who previously held 
that office from 1955 to 1957, is a 
native of the Italian island of Sar- 
dinia. In addition to his career as a 
noted law professor, he has been active 
in managing his family’s farm. 

Many Italians remember Segni best 
for his land-reform programs. As 
Secretary of Agriculture from 1946 
to 1951, he worked out far-reaching 
plans for splitting up large estates and 
distributing the land among poor 
workers. He gave up 250 acres of rich 
olive groves and vineyards of his own 
to start the farm program on its way. 


Americans Defeat 
Russians—in Chess 


High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, is justly proud of its chess 
players. The school’s team, which had 
just been organized at the start of the 
year, proved its mettle not long ago 
when it won a match with Russian 
players. 

The Soviet opponents were members 
of the Russian scientific ship Vityaz. 
When the vessel was docked at Hono- 
lulu last month, its crew members in- 
formally challenged all comers to a 
game of chess. The newly organized 


Roosevelt 


Roosevelt High team took up the chal- 
lenge, and trounced the visitors with 
9 wins out of 13 games, with one end- 
ing in a stalemate. 


School Help Program 
Gets Under Way 


College students scattered over the 
country are now receiving the first fed- 
eral loans to help pay for their school- 
ing. A total of $31,000,000 is expected 
to be made available to students in 
1959, and more over the next 3 years. 
The loans are repayable over a 10-year 
period after graduation. 

The college loan program is part of 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 which is now getting under 
way. This measure, passed by Con- 
gress last year, also provides for: 

1. Funds to help the states improve 
programs for teaching science and 
mathematics. Around $20,000,000 has 
been set aside for laboratory and other 
scientific equipment this year. 

2. Teaching fellowships for a total 
of 5,500 graduate college students over 
the next 4 years to assist them in pre- 
paring for a career in teaching. About 
$800,000 has been allotted so far in 
1959 for this purpose. 

3. Grants to the states to help them 
work out methods of choosing the most 
competent students and encouraging 
them to complete their high school ed- 
ucation. Around $7,400,000 has been 
provided for these grants this year. 
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IN RED CHINA, even a rest break from work on big collective farms is used to 
teach reading, writing, and also communist ideas 





; COURTESY OF THE ROUGH RIDER, ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, HONOLULU 
IN HONOLULU, Roosevelt High students defeated a Russian group at chess. 
From left are students Elnathan Batoon and Sylvia Gressitt, with 1 of the Russians. 


4. Financial aid to colleges for the 
purpose of setting up foreign language 
centers for teachers, government 
workers, and other groups. Approxi- 
mately $800,000 has been set aside for 
this assistance as of now. 

5. Funds for educational groups to 
study ways in which TV and radio can 
be better used for educational pur- 
poses. Some $500,000 has been allotted 
to get this program under way in 1959. 


A Survey of the 
Weather—From Space 


A new era in meteorology—the 
science of weather forecasting—began 
when Uncle Sam hurled a _ special 
weather-observation satellite into 
space last month. This 20-inch, 21%%4- 
pound sphere is the forerunner of 
much larger man-made moons that 
scientists say will soon give us an ac- 
curate picture of weather conditions 
around the globe. 

Our new satellite, which is expected 
to stay aloft for 10 years or more, was 
shot into the skies by a Vanguard 
rocket. It was the second successful 
satellite launching for the Vanguard 
after a number of failures—the first 
was a 314-pound ball put into space a 
year ago this month. 

Vanguard II has 2 electronic eyes, 
or photocells, that scan the earth’s 
surface. The satellite gives off signals, 
picked up by ground tracking stations, 
on what these “eyes” see, 

Among other things, Vanguard II 
has given weathermen their first pic- 
ture of the earth’s cloud cover from 
the vantage point of space. Its photo- 
cells can also spot hurricanes and 
other big weather disturbances. 


Dispute Between 2 
Far Eastern Friends 


Relations between Japan and South 
Korea have gone from bad to worse 
within recent weeks. Bitterness be- 
tween these countries goes back to the 
days when Japan ruled Korea as a 
colony from 1905 until World War II. 
But before the latest flare-up of 
trouble occurred between them, the 2 
American allies were making progress 
toward becoming friends. 

The new Korean-Japanese dispute 
concerns the fate of certain of the 
600,000 Koreans who moved to Japan 
over past years. A number of these 
Koreans apparently want to return to 
their old homes in Red North Korea, 
and Japan has made plans to help 
them go back. 
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South Korea bitterly opposes the 
Japanese action, saying Tokyo is all 
but forcing the Koreans to return to a 
land that is now under communist 
rule. Japan insists that the Koreans, 
many of whom are jobless and desti- 
tute, want to return voluntarily. 

South Korea’s President Syngman 
Rhee says he will use force, if neces- 
sary, to prevent the return of these 
people to Red North Korea. Despite 
such threats, Tokyo plans to go ahead 
with its program to send the Koreans 
back home. Meanwhile, Uncle Sam is 
trying to work out a solution to the 
dispute between his two Asian allies. 


Thomas—Greatest High 
Jumper of All Time 


A youthful high jumper from Mas- 
sachusetts has proved to be one of the 
most sensational performers of the in- 
door track season. John Thomas, who 
will celebrate his 18th birthday tomor- 
row (March 3), has outleaped older 
jumpers in many meets this winter. 

About a week ago, the lanky Thomas 
cleared the bar at 7 feet, 114 inches, 
higher than any human ever jumped 
before. 

The world outdoor record for the 
high jump is a fraction more than 7 
feet, 1 inch. It is held by Yuri Stepa- 
nov, a Russian. Those who have seen 
Thomas in action think that he has an 
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SENSATIONAL JOHN THOMAS 


excellent chance of breaking this rec- 
ord, too, before he winds up his career 
as a jumper. 


Moscow Threatens Its 
Tiny Neighbor—Iran 

Ever since a revolutionary group 
supported by Reds seized power in 
Iraq last summer, Iran’s Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi has feared that 
neighboring Russia might engineer a 
similar revolt in his country. For that 
reason, he has been seeking additional 
economic and military aid from Uncle 
Sam in recent months. 

During the course of slow-moving 
talks between Iran and the United 
States on aid, Soviet officials met with 
Shah Pahlevi to discuss a non-aggres- 
sion pact between his country and 
Russia. Some time after the Soviet- 
Iranian meetings began, the Reds 
abruptly broke off negotiations and ac- 
cused the Shah of “double-dealing.” 

The real reason for Moscow’s actions 
is that Iran refused to quit the Bagh- 
dad Pact. This treaty unites Iran, 
Britain, Turkey, and Pakistan in a 
defense group. (Iraq, after whose 
capital the pact is named, has re- 
mained inactive in the defense system 
since last summer.) 

The big questions now are these: 
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$127 Billion 





For new and used automobiles, we’ve spent $110 
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For tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and cosmetics, 
we've spent $151 billion since 1948. 





For recreation, we’ve spent $127 billion since 1948. 











In these same 10 years, we have spent $78 billion 
for public elementary and secondary schools. 
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$78 Billion 


And despite higher taxes, the average American 
consumer spent 59% more money in 1957 than 
he did in 1948. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION prepared this chart in support of greater spending by the American 


people for school buildings, equipment, and teaching staffs. 


Arthur Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare, believes that teachers’ salaries should be doubled on the average to bring their pay more in line with the importance 


of their work and with incomes of other professional people. 
nation’s education is being and will continue to be debated. 


Will: Moscow increase its efforts to 
stir up a revolt against Iran’s govern- 
ment? If such a revolt should come, 
would the Shah have enough support 
among his people to crush it? 


Cyprus on the Road 
To Self-Government 


British-controlled Cyprus, long a 
center of dispute between Greece and 
Turkey, will be an independent country 
within about a year. It will take that 
long to put self-governing plans for 
the island into operation. 

The new government of Cyprus will 
have a Greek President, because some 
80% of the residents are of Greek 
descent. The Vice President will be 
Turkish, since most of the remaining 


Cypriots are Turks. The legislature 
will have 7 Greeks to every 3 Turkish 
members. 

Greek and Turkish forces will help 
guarantee the freedom of Cyprus, and 
Britain will keep control of its de- 
fense bases on the island. 





Pronunciations 


Antonio Segni—in-té’ny6 sé’nyé 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kis’tré 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o bii- 
tés’tii 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gii-mil’ Ab-dél 
nis’ér 

Manuel Urrutia—mi-nwél’ 60-r060’tyé 

Mercedes-Benz—mur-sa déz-bénts’ 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Oto Grotewohl—ot’d griét’vdl 

Quesada—kuh-sii'di 

Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—shi 
moo-him’mud ri-zié’ pa’luh-vé’ 
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Customer: I want to take some fire 
insurance. 

Insurance agent: Now what’s the ad- 
dress of your home? 

Customer: This fire insurance isn’t for 
my home. It’s for me. 

Agent: You? You don’t mean fire in- 
surance, you mean life insurance. 
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HAROLD HURSH 
“Don’t give me that stuff; I know there 
are fireplugs on Mars.” 


Customer: No! I mean fire insurance. 
Every time I get a job I get fired. 


* 


The doctor was fuming, when he finally 
reached his table at a civic dinner, after 
breaking away from a woman who sought 
advice on a personal health problem. 

“Do you think I should send her a bill?” 
the doctor asked a lawyer who sat next 
to him. 

“Why not?” the lawyer replied. “You 
rendered professional services by giving 
advice.” 

“Thanks,” the physician said. “I think 
I’ll do that.” 

When the doctor went to his office the 
next day, he found a letter from the 
lawyer. It read: 

“For legal services, $25.” 


* 


Professor: “Class dismissed—and 
please don’t bray as you walk out.” 


* 


There was a professor of law who said 
to his students: 

“When you're fighting a case, if you 
have the facts on your side, hammer them 
into the jury, and if you have the law on 
your side, hammer it into the judge.” 

“But if you have neither the facts nor 
the law?” asked one of his listeners. 

“Then hammer on the table,” answered 
the professor. 


This whole question of how much should be spent on the 
Why not write us your opinions on the subject? 


Poll on Student 
Citizenship Habits 


In the January 5 issue of this 
paper, we asked our readers to an- 
swer a number of questions concern- 
ing their citizenship activities. We 
received replies from thousands of 
students in every state of the Union. 
Following are the results: 


Question: Do you regularly read 
the editorial pages of one or more 
newspapers? 

Answer: Yes, 15%. About half 
this number said they read the edi- 
torial pages of 2 or more papers. 


Question: Do you regularly read 


the views of leading columnists in 
the daily press? 
Answer: Yes, 4%. No nationally 


known columnist was listed by enough 
students to make it worthwhile to give 
a breakdown. 


Question: Do you regularly listen 
and television discussion 
programs on public affairs? 

Answer: Yes, 52%. The 7 pro- 
grams most frequently mentioned 
were: Meet the Press, Face the Na- 
tion, College News Conference, Small 
World and other Ed Murrow pro- 
grams, 20th Century, Outlook, and 
Wide Wide World. 


to radio 


Question: Do you regularly read 
adult magazines dealing with current 
affairs? 

Answer: Yes, 42%. The 7 maga- 
zines most frequently mentioned were: 
Life, Saturday Evening Post, News- 
week, Look, Time, Reader’s Digest, 
U. S. News & World Report. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles in next week’s 
issue will deal with (1) business con- 
ditions in the United States, and (2) 
Yugoslavia. 
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IN POLAND and Soviet Union, dotted lines show area taken from Germany in 
other bases in Europe, but those shown on 


German Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 


into Berlin (the city is 110 miles in- 
side the Soviet zone). Such an act 
would force the western allies to deal 
with a government which they consider 
illegal and do not officially recognize. 

The 6-month deadline falls on May 
27. Before that date arrives, it is 
urgent that the United States, Britain, 
and France agree on what to do. Dis- 
cussions have been going on among 
representatives of the 3 countries to 
work eut a common policy. 

About 2 weeks ago, the western al- 
lies asked that a Big Four foreign 
ministers’ meeting be held to tackle the 
whole German problem. As_ these 
words were written, Moscow had made 
no reply to this proposal. 

New approaches? Over the past 
dozen years, the United States and its 
have held that free elections 
throughout all of Germany must be 
the first step toward reunification. 
Once an all-German government had 
been set up through nation-wide bal- 
loting, it would meet with the occupa- 
tion powers and sign a peace treaty. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
has opposed free elections as a first 
step—has insisted, instead, that the 
East and West German governments 
get together as equals and work out a 
reunification plan. Russia has pushed 
the idea of a German confederation in 
which the states of East and West 
Germany would have equal status. 

These 2 approaches are, of course, 
miles apart. If each party to the dis- 
pute sticks to its past views, there 
would seem to be no chance of reaching 


allies 


any agreement now. There are strong 
signs, though, that the time may be 
ripe for considering new approaches 
to the stalemate. 

For example, U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles recently 
stated that free elections need not 
necessarily be the first step toward 
reunification. Moreover, the western 
allies not long ago expressed their 
willingness to have East Germany (as 
well as West Germany) represented by 
“advisers” at the proposed foreign 
ministers’ meeting. Previously they 
had been unwilling to have the East 
German government represented. 

As to the attitude of Russian lead- 
ers, outwardly there has been little 
change in the Soviet position. Yet 
some close observers feel that certain 
pressures may be making Russia more 
inclined to consider new steps. 

For example, columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann believes that Soviet leaders are 
seriously concerned about the possi- 
bility of uprisings in East Germany 
and Poland that could lead to global 
conflict. An agreement on a reunified 
Germany would presumably lessen ten- 
sion, and diminish the chances of a 
dangerous “blow-up.” 

Key issues. Before any agreement 
on Germany can be worked out, our 
government will have to decide pre- 
cisely what its position will be on a 
number of key questions. These in- 
volve issues over which differences of 
opinion exist among Americans. 


Should we have any dealings with 
the communist government of East 
Germany? 


No, say some. “The East German 
regime is a puppet government set up 
by the Soviet Union. We must resist 


1945; plus Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, seized by Russia in 1939-40. 
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We have 


map are closest to East and West Germany. 


Russia’s attempts to make us deal with 
this illegal regime. If Khrushchev 
carries out his threat to have the East 
Germans police western routes into 
West Berlin, we should start another 
airlift—if necessary—to avoid dealing 
with the East German Reds, and thus 
giving them respectability. 

“Suggestions have been made that 
East and West Germany be encouraged 
to talk over their differences. This is, 
in effect, an endorsement of the Soviet 
plan that these 2 governments work 
out Germany’s future. It is not fair 
to place East Germany with its 17,- 
000,000 people on an equal basis with 
West Germany, which has a population 
of some 50,000,000. Certainly this is 
too big a concession for the western 
allies to make.” 

Yes, we should deal with East Ger- 
many, say others. ‘We hope, of 
course, to work out a sound solution to 
the Berlin problem in the weeks ahead. 
However, if we can’t and if Russia 
turns over to East Germany the job 
of checking West Berlin traffic, we 
may be better off to accept this situa- 
tion and negotiate with the German 
communist government. Establishing 
an airlift or using force to keep ground 
routes open might touch off a war. 
It’s not worth the risk, especially since 
our permitting the East Germans to 
check traffic would by no means force 
us to give official recognition to their 
government. 

“We have little to lose by encour- 
aging East and West Germany to ne- 
gotiate. Certainly we can trust the 
Adenauer government of West Ger- 
many to hold its own in such talks. It 
would never let the Reds get the upper 
hand, and the possibility exists that 
some agreement might be reached.” 


Should free elections be the first 
step toward reunifying Germany? 


Yes, claim some. “Free elections 
are the very keystone of democracy. 
In no other way can the real wishes 
of the people be expressed. We must 
not compromise on this view that our 
government has held so long. Free 
elections are the necessary first step 
to a reunified, democratic Germany.” 

No, say others. “Our sticking to 
the idea that free elections must come 
first is a dead-end approach, for Rus- 
sia—knowing that the communists 
would lose out—will never agree to it. 
On the other hand, Moscow may agree 
to free elections later, perhaps after 
the East and West German regimes 
have gradually unified their govern- 
ments over a period of years. It is 
worth trying, if we really want to 
break the stalemate.” 


Should foreign troops be removed 
from Germany and other central Eu- 
ropean lands? 


Yes, contend certain Americans. 
“Western troops in Germany and 
Soviet troops in Germany and Poland 
should be withdrawn as part of the 
solution of the German problem. Both 
George Kennan, a former high official 
in the State Department, and Hugh 
Gaitskell, head of the British Labor 
Party, have recommended such steps 
to reduce tension. 

“Actually—with the development of 
long-range missiles—there is no longer 
the urgent need of our having troops 
inside Germany. Our airplane and 
missile bases in England, Spain, North 
Africa, and elsewhere will make Russia 
think twice before trying to invade 
Germany. Meanwhile, the withdrawal 
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of Russian troops from East Germany 
and Poland might eliminate one of the 
world’s most dangerous trouble spots.” 

No, declare others. “Any troop 
withdrawal would harm the western 
lands far more than it would Russia. 
She could rush her own forces or those 
of satellite lands back into Germany 
quicker than we could get ours there 
from the United States, or even from 
England. By pulling back our troops, 
we would leave western Europe more 
open to Soviet aggression than ever. 

“Moreover, the withdrawal of our 
forces would greatly weaken the Nerth 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
depends heavily on German bases and 
troops. The NATO alliance is today 
the main bulwark of the free world 
against communist aggression. Even 
long-range missiles can be no sub- 
stitute for our German bases as a 
deterrent to the Soviet Union, which 
would like nothing better than to see 
NATO made weak.” 


Should a unified Germany be re- 
quired to remain neutral in world 
affairs? 


No, say some. “As a sovereign na- 
tion, a unified Germany should—like 
other nations of comparable size and 
power—be allowed to enter into pro- 
tective relationships with other lands. 
Otherwise, it would be left defense- 
less. Certainly a unified Germany 
should be allowed to join an alliance 
such as NATO if it so desires. 

“Real neutrality is possible for such 
lesser nations as Austria and Switzer- 
land, but for a big and influential 
country like Germany it would be al- 
most impossible to maintain. For 
those who fear German aggression, 
a provision might be included in the 
peace treaty whereby the western 
powers and Russia would guarantee to 
oppose Germany in case she tried to 
touch off another war.” 

Yes, say others. “Germany must 
never again be allowed to start a global 
conflict, as she has done twice in the 
past 50 years. One of the best ways 
of curbing her is to require that she 


BAD EMS, in free West Germany. This popular resort has been famous for its mineral springs since ancient times. 


remain neutral in world affairs. Any 
nation completely without allies is un- 
likely to launch a war. 

“German neutrality would require— 
as George Kennan has recommended— 
that West Germany sever its ties with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. East Germany would be ex- 
pected to give up membership in the 
Warsaw Pact, a communist alliance. 
Withdrawal from NATO would by no 
means wreck this organization, which 


uPl EASTFOTO 
CHANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer 
(left) of West Germany and Premier 
Otto Grotewohl of East Germany may 
face each other if talks on future of 
their divided country are agreed upon 


would still carry out its responsibil- 
ities for defending western Europe 
and the North Atlantic area.” 

The future. Which views we should 
follow on these and other questions 
will be the subject of a good deal of 
discussion and debate among Ameri- 
can officials in coming weeks. 

Before any meeting with Russia 
takes place, complete agreement 
among the western allies must be 
reached on these issues. 

On one point there is solid agree- 
ment among the proponents of these 
varying views: there can be no end of 
the German stalemate if Russia in- 
sists on having her own way. In other 
words, if we agree to make certain 
concessions, the Soviet Union will be 
expected to make compromises of 
equal importance. Whether or not she 
does this will probably determine 
whether the German problem can fi- 
nally be solved. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





The Voice of Democracy 


Georgia Boy Wins National Contest 


(For 12 years the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association have con- 
ducted a “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test, in which high school students 
compete by preparing essays suitable 
for broadcasting. This year, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has partici- 
pated as a sponsor of the contest. 

(The four top national winners are 
Jimmy Rachels, Columbus, Georgia; 
Sanford Orkin, Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania; Derek Booth, Boonton, New 
Jersey; and Herman Mast, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Jimmy Rachels won 1st hon- 
ors, and portions of his essay are pre- 
sented here.) 


N a time when the serenity and se- 

curity of every American are con- 
stantly being threatened—and when 
those principles of freedom and equal- 
ity upon which our nation is built are 
ever being challenged—every individ- 
ual is compelled to view his way of 
life with eyes unclouded by idle com- 
placency. 

It is a time to look anew upon the 
ideals which surround us daily. It 
is a time to examine critically the con- 
ditions in which we live. It is a time 
to observe, to observe America. 

For many years, statesmen and 
eminent citizens have described our 
democracy in terms of political ma- 
chinery, or of high sounding ideals 
that seldom reach the point of prac- 
tical application. 

I can speak only for what democ- 
racy means to me, a high school stu- 
dent. I speak not in terms concerning 
a system of government, but rather of 
the way of life guaranteed and pro- 
tected by that government. 

To me, democracy is represented by 
3 institutions which guide my life: 
They are my school, my home, and my 
church. Simple? Yes, but deceptively 
so, for these 3 institutions are the 
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The 


German countryside has much beautiful scenery and numerous historical landmarks. 


spring from which flows the American 
way of life. 

In the American school, I have 
found democracy; or, rather, it has 
found me. Here in the classroom the 
principle of equality through competi- 
tive participation—which governs our 
success throughout life—first finds its 
way into the mind of the individual. 
He learns here that money and social 
prestige have no effect on achieve- 
ment, but that one’s true inner self 
determines his outcome. 

I can see democracy at work in the 


JIMMY RACHELS of Columbus, 
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classrooms and in the student organ- 
izations which flood the campus. |! 
can feel democracy at work among my 
classmates, and it gives them a sense 
of pride and responsibility. I can hear 
democracy whispering its challenge 
here, a challenge to young Americans 
to rise above what they are to what 
they can become. 

I can sense democracy in my home, 
a source of love, hope, and all things 
worthwhile. I can feel the shield of 
security my home gives to me in the 
midst of everyday life. Here in the 
home, democracy reaches its truest 
application. 

My church lends to this democratic 
way of life a reason, a purpose. As 
without a victory, a struggle is use- 
less, so, without purpose, a life is 
meaningless. I can see in my church 
the reason for this way of life. I 
can hear democracy singing through 
the choir members, even as they sing 
praises to the God they are free to 
worship because of this democracy. 
This freedom to grow and to develop 
into complete spirituality—with and 
by the help of God—is the greatest 
reason for the American way. 

Here, then, within the school, the 
home, and the church, I find the foun- 
dation, the application, and the rea- 
son for democracy. 

This, to me, is democracy: To know 
that I am within myself socially equal 
to any other young person, and just 
as important. I live in a land where 
a man can hold his head high, look 
at his fellowmen, and be proud. 
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I agree with Edith Prise of West- 
minster, Maryland, and others who 
have written that the United States is 
not “‘on the ball.” 

First, and most important, we should 
try to spread good will. We can do 
this at home by helping foreign visitors 
to have an enjoyable time in this coun- 
try. We should learn to speak their 
languages. We should give food and 
clothing to any nation which needs it. 
We, who are wealthy and powerful, 
should help those countries that are 
not, if we are to promote peace. 

JuDI HINTZ, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
® 

Those who oppose Hawaiian state- 
hood should remember that one of our 
main grievances against England, at 
the time of the American Revolution, 
“taxation without representa- 
tion.”” The AMERICAN OBSERVER article 
stated that Hawaii is paying more 
taxes than some states, so she should 
be given representation in Congress. 

JOHN JOHNSON, 
Mechanicville, New York 
* 

I think that Hawaii has been ready 
for statehood for some time, and the 
only thing that has held this up has 
been politics. Hawaii should be made 
a state. ELLEN FLANNERY, 

Randolph, Massachusetts 


* 


was 


The people of Hawaii have rejected 
communism, and, on the whole, are 
loyal Americans. If Hawaiian state- 














hood is rejected for reasons of racial 
prejudice, it will be a bitter blow to 
democracy and will furnish the com- 
munists with more propaganda, 
MARY CONCANNON, 
Milton, Massachusetts 
* 

We feel that the American people 
are not living up to the ideas of the 
Declaration of Independence in their 
treatment of the Indians. We have 
forced many American Indians to live 
on worthless lands, and have given 
them little education. We think the 
Indians should be given equal educa- 
tional opportunities, and an _ equal 
chance for employment. What are the 
opinions of other readers on _ this 
matter? NOLA OLAVESON and 

DONNA CLARK, 
Rigby, Idaho 
* 

I disagree with the idea of raising 
the age limit for obtaining a driver’s 
license. I suggest that a stiffer exam- 
ination be given, or, better still, that 
all persons under 18 be required to take 
a driver-education course before they 
may obtain a license. 

SHARON CREEK MORE, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


* 


(Address your letters to: 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
Street, N. W., 
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WIDE WORLD 


PHYSICAL THERAPIST and putient 


Helping Others to 
Overcome Handicaps 


LLNESSES such as polio and cere- 

bral palsy often leave the victim 
partly or wholly paralyzed. Individuals 
who suffer severe injuries in auto ac- 
cidents or other mishaps also are likely 
to lose the use of certain muscles or 
limbs. 

Persons thus afflicted can often be 
helped by physical therapy. Such treat- 
ment, carried out under the supervi- 
sion of a medical doctor, helps thou- 
sands of people overcome their physical 
handicaps. 

If you decide on this profession, you 
will treat patients by means of physi- 
cal exercise, massages, heat, water, or 
by using a variety of special devices. 
You may, for instance, apply certain 
electrical equipment to a patient’s par- 
alyzed leg to stimulate the muscles. 

You must keep a constant record of 
each patient’s progress and the type of 
treatment he is receiving. You may 
also be required to give periodic muscle 
and nerve tests to obtain information 
needed by the patient’s doctor to help 
him decide what changes in treatment, 
if any, may be necessary. Finally, phys- 
ical therapists are frequently called 
upon to show patients or their relatives 
how to continue treatments at home. 

About half of all physical therapists 
work in hospitals, where they usually 
treat patients recovering from sur- 
gery, fractures, or other injuries and 
disabilities. Many of the other per- 
sons trained in this profession are em- 
ployed by government agencies-—the 


Veterans Administration, the armed 
forces, and public health offices. The 
remainder work mostly in doctors’ of- 
fices and institutions for handicapped 
children. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
field, you should be able to deal firmly, 
yet patiently and sympathetically, with 
people. In addition, you must be inter- 
ested in medicine and medical prob- 
lems. 

Training. In high school, take as 
many science courses as_ possible. 
Next, you must attend a college offer- 
ing courses in physical therapy, or 
take a regular liberal arts course in 
college followed by specialized courses 
in this field. 

Make certain that the college or uni- 
versity of your choice has been ap- 
proved for training in physical therapy 
by the American Medical Association. 
Otherwise, you would not be eligible 
for membership in the American Phys- 
ical Therapy Association—a group 
that sets professional standards in this 
field. APTA membership is neces- 
sary for most jobs in physical therapy. 

In a growing number of states, phys- 
ical therapists must be licensed in 
order to practice. To qualify for a li- 
cense, you must (1) be a graduate of a 
school approved by the American Med- 
ical Association, and (2) pass an ex- 
amination to test your professional 
competence in this work. 

Job outlook. There are many more 
job openings than there are trained 
persons to fill them. 

Earnings. Salaries 
around $3,500 to $7,000 a year. The 
average is about $4,500 annually. Top 
physical therapists with administra- 
tive duties earn up to $10,000 or more 
a year. 

Facts to weigh. The profession of- 
fers satisfaction that comes from help- 
ing disabled individuals lead useful 
and happy lives. 

But persons lacking the proper 
health requirements or mental atti- 
tudes would find the work nervously 
exhausting and unsatisfying. Also, 
the pay is relatively low. 

Though a majority of physical ther- 
apists are women, men can also find 
satisfactory career opportunities in 
this field. 

More information. Write to the 
American. Physical Therapy Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 16, 
New York. If possible, visit a nearby 
hospital or treatment home and talk to 
the physical therapists about how they 
like their work. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographical area. 


1. Name of the rocket which launched 
first American weather satellite. 


2. Capital of South Carolina. 


3. Communist and pro-Nasser groups 
are competing for power in this oil-rich 
Middle East land. 


4. The U. S., France, Russia, and 
___________ presently occupy Berlin. 
5. Name of the new Italian Premier. 
6. _ 27 is the deadline set 


by Russia for giving East Germany con- 
trol of western routes into Berlin. 


7. This Middle Eastern country re- 
cently refused a Soviet demand that it 
withdraw from the Baghdad Pact. 


8. The western powers used an 
__________. to solve the last major 
Berlin crisis. 


9. Main river in India. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Louisiana. VERTICAL: 1. 
McElroy; 2. Power; 3. St. Louis; 4. Gar- 
cia; 5. thrust; 6. Spain; 7. Atlas; 8. 
Manila; 9. Malta. 


News Quiz 











Travel Troubles 


1. Was there 2, 3%, 414, or 6% times 
as much air travel in America during 
1958 as in 1948? 


2. From the standpoint of safety, how 
does travel by scheduled airliner com- 
pare with riding in an automobile? 


3. Why are “visual” flight rules less 
satisfactory with jet planes than with 
piston-driven craft? 


4. State the difference of opinion be- 
tween the Eisenhower Administration 
and supporters of the airport-aid bill re- 
cently approved in the Senate. 


5. What has been the major trend in 
rail passenger travel during recent years? 


6. Give arguments used by railroad 
officials who favor seeking government 
subsidies in connection with their com- 
panies’ passenger business, and argu- 
ments used by opponents of such action. 


7. Private automobiles carry about 
how much of our city-to-city passenger 
traffic? 30%, 50%, 70%, or 90%? 


8. Tell of a way in which the fed- 
eral government is trying to help ease 
the highway traffic situation. 


Discussion 


1. On federal airway assistance, do 
you agree with General Quesada and 
other members of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, or with Senator Monroney 
and other supporters of the Senate-ap- 
proved airport bill? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


2. Would you favor governmental sub- 
sidies to help the railroads maintain pas- 
senger service? Why or why not? 


Proposals on Germany 


1. List some of the ideas which Sena- 
tor Mansfield recently advanced on the 
German problem. 


2. Why is it important that an agree- 
ment on the German problem be reached 
by May 27? 


3. Describe the differing approaches to 
German reunification that the western 
powers and the Soviet Union have stuck 
to over recent years. 


4. Why is it felt that both the free 
world and Russia may be willing to con- 
sider new approaches at this time? 


5. What differing views are put forth 
by Americans on our dealing with the 
ast German government? 


6. Describe the conflicting opinions re- 
garding removal of foreign troops from 
Germany and other central European 
lands. 


7. Give the pros and cons on whether 
a unified Germany should be neutral in 
world affairs. 


Discussion 


1. If Russia will not alter its stand 
on Berlin, what steps do you think we 
should take when the Soviet Union turns 
over its duties to the East German gov- 
ernment? Why? 

2. Do you or do you not feel that the 
removal of foreign troops from Germany 
and other central European lands would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States and world peace? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What stand has New York’s Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller taken with regard to 
increased state taxes? How do the ma- 
jority of the people feel about the issue? 


2. Why does columnist Joseph Alsop 
fear violence might break out in Iraq? 


8. Tell something about the background 
of Italy’s Premier Segni. 


4. How has Vanguard II helped in- 
crease our knowledge about the weather? 


5. What is behind the current dispute 
between South Korea and Japan? 


6. Why is Iran concerned over its re- 
lations with Russia? 


7. Briefly describe the changes in meth- 
ods of transportation in this country 
since colonial times. 





Answers to Know That Word 


= (a) favorable; 2. (c) illegally seiz- 

s 8. (b) confusion; 4. (b) rebellion; 

edd) mystery; 6. (e) lowest point; 7. 
ee) bitterness. 

















